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History of Holy Cross, Warda, Texas)’ 
Daughter of Serbin, 1873—1905° 


By ARTHUR C. REPP 


In the year 1854 some 500 Wends” under the leadership of 
the Rev. Johann Kilian landed in Galveston, Tex., with the hope 
of finding religious freedom in the New World. For years these 
Wends had suffered political oppression, which they had learned 
to endure. When, however, in 1817 the Prussian government 
attempted to unite the Lutheran and Reformed churches, adding 
religious oppression to their other burdens, deep resentment was 
felt by these Lutherans. With the exception of a handful of coura- 
geous souls, who migrated to the United States and Australia, the 
Wends did nothing to free themselves from this condition, chiefly 
because they lacked leadership. By 1854 a sufficiently large number 
rallied around Pastor Kilian of Weigersdorf, Prussia, to leave for 
Texas, where they hoped to enjoy church life free from government 
restraint.’ Arriving at Galveston, Tex., they made their way over 
the Houston Prairie toward Lee County, where the majority settled 
at a place later called Serbin." 

The history of St. Paul’s Congregation, as it was later called, 
with its doctrinal, racial, and language disputes, has already been 
told. But the story of its first daughters, the congregations which 
were organized at Fedor and Warda, Tex., is equally important; 
for it shows how the parent and branch congregations influenced 
one another and how they in turn became one of the strong nuclei 
around which the present Texas District of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod was formed. This is the story of Holy Cross 
Lutheran Church, Warda, Tex. 

The beginnings of Holy Cross lie in the dissensions within 
the Serbin congregation. After Ernst Leuber, teacher at St. Paul’s, 
Serbin, and his party left to organize St. Peter’s Church, it did 
not take long for Karl Teinert, one of the other dissenters, to air 
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his grievances against Pastor Kilian. He used his influence to per- 
suade a number of farmers near the Rabbs Creek section that their 
_ interests would be best served if they should separate from the two 
Serbin congregations and organize their own parish.” 

Teinert had been deeply hurt in the loss of his leadership at 
Serbin and evidently sought to regain it by having a congregation 
of his own. Since the people near Rabbs Creek had difficulty in 
sending their children to the Serbin school, Teinert’s efforts to 
break away were successful, and a third parish was organized. 
What was first a request for a separate school grew through the 
insistence of Teinert into a desire for a separate church. Finally 
on Sunday, March 17, 1873,° they organized as the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Unaltered Ausburg Confession on Rabbs 
Creek, Fayette County, Texas,’ with eight families represented 
from both the St.Paul’s and the St. Peter’s congregations of 
Serbin.* Two days later they applied for their release from parent 
congregations, but no action was taken.” Without waiting for a 
definite answer from the Serbin congregations the group resolved 
to call a pastor. A week after the initial meeting they called the 
Rev. Andrew Schmidt of Louis Settlement, pastor of a congte- 
gation organized by Kilian.” In drawing up the call Teinert’s 
faction first thought of calling themselves a Wendish-German con- 
gtegation, but this had to be dropped for the obvious reason that 
it was impossible to get a Wend pastor. Some of the members had 
thought of calling J. A. Proft of Fedor, who was a Wend, but after 
they broke with Serbin, the congregation knew it would be im- 
possible to get him. As a friend of Kilian, Proft would never have 
accepted the call. If the Rabbs Creek congregation was to get any 
pastor at all, they would have to be satisfied with a German, and 
for this reason Schmidt was elected. How Teinert’s tenacious 
loyalty to the Wendish could brook this, is difficult to understand, 
but personal animosity to Kilian no doubt had much to do with it, 
What happened to the call to Schmidt is hard to say. Kilian wrote 
President F. Buenger of the Western District, May 6, 1873, that 
Schmidt had accepted the call and was expected to be at Rabbs 
Creek by July 1, where they were already building a church.” 
Between the time Schmidt had accepted the call and the time he was 
to be installed, word came from Buenger that the newly organized 
congregation could not be recognized because of its friction with 
the Serbin congregation. This was quite natural since the members 
could not get a peaceful dismissal from Serbin, and the officials of 
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Synod dared not overlook the conduct of the faction.” A number 
of letters passed between President Buenger and Karl Teinert in 
which the President tried to reason with him, but to no avail. Even 
if everything had been done in an orderly manner, the great dearth 
of ministers would not have warranted such a small locality’s getting 
a fourth minister when larger areas of the country had none at all. 

When Teinert saw that his little group could receive no official 
recognition from the Missouri Synod and was refused a pastor, 
he said, “Then, I’ll get one myself” {“Dann hol’ ich mir einen’”’} 
and set out for Rutersville, where the Texas Synod had recently 
established a seminary for theological students. It seems that he 
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Holy Cross Church, erected 1873 and replaced 
by a new building on a different site in 1882 


had little difficulty in procuring one. When St. Peter’s of 1859 
was organized, this synod made investigations before they entered 
the field held by Missouti.'® In this case, however, the Texas Synod 
seemed to be more eager to make inroads into this colony and with- 
out further investigation assigned Eduard Zapf to this parish."* 
Zapf was a young man who had just come over from Switzerland 
and was a graduate from the mission institution at St. Chrischona.”° 

In Kilian’s letter to Buenger of May 6, 1873, it was mentioned 
that the new group was building a church. Though the official 
name of the congregation indicated that the church was to be in 
Fayette County, the site of the first building was actually in Lee 
County, on the present Dunk’s homestead.'” On August 24, 1873, 
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the new pastor was installed, and perhaps the church was dedicated 
at the same time.'’ The frame church with a small tower was 
naturally very simple, measuring about 20> 30 feet. 

Since these people were very much concerned about a school, 
it was understood that Zapf would also teach. Thus during the 
second week in November school was begun, however with only 
half-day sessions for the time being.’* It planned to have full ses- 
sions later, which were to continue for eight months of the year. 
In time equipment was purchased, and the school was in full swing. 

But there were to be some serious difficulties for the new pastor. 
These people were naturally in sympathy with the Missouri Synod 
in spite of Teinert’s influence. They tried to persuade Zapf to 
leave the Texas Synod and join Missouri but failed.’® This led 
to dissatisfaction, and some of the people wanted to return to 
Serbin, especially the women.”” On the other hand there was some 
vindictiveness with a few. When Pastor John Pallmer of St. Peter’s 
Church died, it was interpreted as an act of God, punishing the 
Serbin people for having refused to permit the Rabbs Creek group 
to transfer.” . 

In the meanwhile there was steady growth in the congregation, 
although Kilian wrote in the latter part of 1873 that there were 
only thirteen families left in this parish. Zapf reported in April, 
1874, that there were sixty communicants.. He had confirmed six 
children during the first eight months.” Perhaps Kilian could not 
realize that there might be some progress even though there were 
no accessions at the expense of his own flock. Several families 
living in the territory were won by Zapf, and this contributed to 
the growth of his congregation. | 

Zapf was not to minister long in this parish, for he died on 
June 23, 1874. He had planned to marry, and before the news of 
his death and burial could reach his bride, she had left for Fayette 
County. A delegation from the congregation met the bewildered 
young woman at the train at Giddings to tell her of the death of 
her fiance.’ Zapf today lies buried in an unmarked grave with only 
a hackberry tree as tombstone and a rotting cedar railing as mute 
witness that someone lies buried at the spot.”* 

After Zapf’s death Teinert again turned to the Texas Synod 
for a minister in spite of the fact that the congregation as such 
wanted a man from the Missouri Synod. Domineering as he was, 
he got his way. But unfortunately for Teinert, there was no man 
available, for the Texas Synod was also experiencing a shortage 
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of ministers.” However, to take care of the emergency a Mr. F. 
Jesse, just recently licensed, was asked by Teinert to serve. When 
the congregation demanded that Jesse join the Missouri Synod, he 
refused, believing that his own Synod was Lutheran enough.” 
When the people became aware of this attitude, they severed con- 
nections with the Texas Synod and prepared to straighten out 
their difficulties with the Missouri Synod so that they might be 
served by them. Teinert was so enraged that he left the congre- 
gation. Both Serbin congregations were appealed to by Holy 
Cross, and public apology was made. To show the sincerity of 
their act the situation was aired in Der Lutheraner, and an apology 
was made to the entire Synod.”’ A.D. Greif of St. Peter’s Congre- 
gation was asked to be the vacancy pastor until they could be sup- 
plied by their own pastor. St. Paul’s evidently accepted the apology 
but refused to consider the congregation as a separate group for a 
number of years. Synod now acted quite quickly, fearing that they 
might lose the foothold, and a young graduate of the St. Louis 
seminary was assigned to the congregation. So on the fourth Sun- 
day of Advent, 1874, the Rev. A. L. Timotheus Stiemke was or- 
- dained and installed by Pastor Greif.”* The fact that Synod 
recognized Holy Cross, as the congregation was now called, was 
another wound for Kilian, who felt that the entire situation could 
be solved only by doing away with this congregation, or at best, 
by using the church for a school to supply the territory. 
Stiemke was twenty-seven years of age when he accepted the 
call and had been born in Washington County, Wis. He was the 
first pastor of the Serbin area who was born in this country, and 
it might be added that his arrival marked a new era for the entire 
group. He had been educated at the Martin Luther College at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and graduated from St. Louis. Before coming to 
Texas he had married Miss Anna Schoening of Fort Dodge, Iowa.” 
Since he did not know Wendish and a number of people in his 
parish could not understand German, Stiemke began to learn 
Wendish as well as he could. He often had the elders come to 
him evenings to instruct him. In time he was able to give Holy 
Communion in that language, too.’ During his stay in Holy 
Cross he won the:hearts of his people, and even to this day the 
older ones, who still remember him, speak of him with high praise. 
Strangely enough, these people still have vivid recollections of 
their schooling which they received from him. Dr. G. Birkmann 
described him as not only a popular preacher, but well versed in 
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many other fields. He was friendly, frank, and all the while most 
humble. His executive ability served him well, and later he be- 
came the first President of the newly organized Southern District, 
keeping this office as long as he remained in the South.*' Kilian 
learned to like the man, too, and spoke of him with high regard 
even though he never liked the congregation. To accommodate 
these conflicting feelings, Kilian later suggested to Buenger that 
he transfer Stiemke to some other parish and simply maintain Holy 
Cross as a branch school.*” Obviously Kilian still had the Old 
World ideas of episcopal church government. 

Though Synod had recognized Holy Cross, St. Paul’s had not, 
least of all Kilian. When members of St. Paul’s living in the — 
Rabbs Creek territory wished to join Holy Cross, they could not 
get their transfers. Pastor M. Tirmenstein on his official visit to the 
congregations of Texas tried to settle this matter, but evidently 
he made no progress. 

An early crisis for the young church came when the Rev. A. D. 
Greif was called away from St. Peter’s Congregation in Serbin. 
St. Peter’s was predominantly German while Holy Cross had a 
large group of Wends, who could not understand German. Tirmen- 
stein and others felt that the interests of all could be best served 
if ‘St. Peter’s called Stiemke, who was German. Proft, a Wend, 
who had just resigned from the Fedor church, could then be called 
to Holy Cross. St. Peter’s followed the suggestion and called 
Stiemke. When Holy Cross heard of this, they were quite angry 
and unanimously resolved to keep Stiemke in spite of the advice 
of Tirmenstein. While they loved Stiemke, this was not the only 
reason for their action. Proft was sickly, and they felt that he 
could not handle both the school and the church. Stiemke hesi- 
tated to make a decision and informed the congregation that he 
would seek the advice of Dr. C. F. W. Walther, President of Synod. 
In the meanwhile he was permitted to be the vacancy pastor of 
St. Peters. 

Three weeks later Walther’s letter was read to the congre- 
gation, urging them to release their pastor. The congregation, 
however, would not accede to this, and finally Stiemke submitted 
to his people and promised to return the call. St. Peter’s was not 
satisfied, for they had still another plan. They proposed that the 
two congregations unite to form one parish, with the pastor living 
in Serbin. This, of course, did not suit the Holy Cross people 
any better, and they asked that the matter be dropped entirely. 
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The popularity and success of Stiemke is also quite evident 
from the fact that the number of members in this viciriity who 
belonged to St. Paul’s and wanted to join Holy Cross became 
alarmingly great. Kilian wrote to his son that about one seventh 
of his congregation wanted to leave him.** It was at this time 
that Kilian again protested to Buenger concerning the entire ar- 
rangement. He argued that St. Paul’s had voted this territory a 
school, but never a separate congregation. Now Synod had even 
confirmed the act of these “separatists” by placing them on an 
equal footing.” Evidently Kilian did not get much satisfaction, 
for conditions remained as they were. The matter was finally 
settled when Visitor Rev. J. F. Koestering came from Missouri in 
1878. As a result St. Paul’s fully recognized Holy Cross, and the 
question of transfers was more or less settled.*” The next year 
Holy Cross officially joined the Missouri Synod. 

Stiemke had interests beyond his immediate parish. Though 
Winchester was close, he was interested in the efforts being made 
there to start a congregation for a number of Germans. Simon 
Suess, a theological candidate, had been sent into the neighborhood 
to explore the possibilities of starting a new congregation, but 
thus far nothing definite had taken place. Holy Cross was anxious 
to have things progress and promised to help Suess build a house 
whenever the people at Winchester thought the time ripe to begin 
work there. In time this project failed, and Suess lett to take 
a charge at Freiburg, Tex., near Engle. 

Stiemke had served Holy Cross some five years sit he sud- 
denly got two calls, one from New Orleans and one from Houston. 
The matter of the New Orleans call was easily settled, but the 
Houston call presented a real problem. There the people had 
difficulties with their pastor, Caspar Braun, who had severed his 
connections with Synod and had gotten hold of the church and 
the property, leaving the conservative Lutheran group without 
a pastor and a place of worship. In spite of the evident need of 
getting a pastor, Holy Cross was not convinced that Houston was 
the more important charge, because they saw the harm that might 
come to their own school and church. The call was therefore re- 
turned. When it was sent the second time, Stiemke persuaded 
the congregation to allow him to leave for Houston.” 

Though Holy Cross had lost its pastor, they were undaunted 
and immediately resolved to call a new man. L. Geyer of St. Peter’s 
was asked to serve during the vacancy. Yet a year passed before: 
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a minister was procured and the school suffered considerably, in 
fact, was closed entirely. After many months of waiting, the con- 
gregation called the Rev. Gottfried Buchschacher of Algiers, La., 
who was installed Sexagesima Sunday, 1881, by Geyer.** 
Buchschacher was a most colorful character with an interest- 
ing history.** He was born in Eriswyl, Bern Canton, Switzerland, 
and after a liberal education left Europe to come to America. 
While in this country, he became interested in the Methodist 
ministry and was ordained in 1875 or 
1876. He served in the Methodist 
church at Yorktown and Fredericks- 
burg, Tex. While he was in Texas, his 
attention was called to the Missouri 
Synod. Consequently he had a long 
correspondence with Dr. Walther and 
assiduously read Der Lutheraner. He 
was won over to the Lutheran Church 
and took a colloquy for the ministry at 
New Orleans in 1879.” His first charge 
in the Lutheran Church was at Algiers, 
--La., and from there he came to Holy 


Gottfried Buchschacher, Cross. ene 
astor at Warda, Texas, ‘ : 
i ge iy ac The scant reports available show 


that Holy Cross had been growing 
steadily. At the end of the first year Stiemke reported twenty-seven 
pupils in the school, including five who were not members. The next 
year, 1875, he reported thirty-five pupils, and this figure soon 
grew to forty pupils. The first report the Rev. Buchschacher sent 
in at the end of 1881 showed that the school had soon regained its 
standing with sixty-three pupils. There were at this time 320 souls, 
fifty-four of whom were voting members.” 

‘With the work thus begun by Stiemke and now successfully 
carried on by Buchschacher, the church building of 1873 was soon 
too small. In April, 1881, the question of a new church was dis- 
cussed. Mr. T. Hebrig, a member, offered ten acres for a new 
church site, which offer was readily accepted. With such a good 
example, $715.00 was immediately subscribed. Elaborate plans 
were drawn up calling for a church 703420 feet, with a tower 
of 70X75 feet. When the actual cost for such a building was 
figured out, it proved to be too expensive, and a smaller building 
was planned. The new plan called for a building 603020 feet. 
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It was wise that the site was changed, for the congregation was 
now two and a half miles farther from Serbin and served the 
general interest much better. Holy Cross is now located at this 
~ site, called Warda. The old church was torn down, and the lumber 
was salvaged for the new church.**- Proft, who had been helpful 
in designing St. Paul’s Church, also made a model for the pulpit 
in the new church and carved some of the intricate designs. The 
new church was dedicated to the service of the Triune God on 
Sunday after Easter, 1882, amidst great festivities.” 

Besides teaching four days a week and being in the midst of 
a building program, Buchschacher’s interest for organizing work 
in new fields could not be stemmed. As early as the summer of 
1881 he received permission to preach every two weeks in Giddings. 
In time he helped organize churches at Giddings, Winchester, 
Greens Creek, and Corn Hill, or Walburg. Throughout his busy 
life Buchschacher was a most diligent missionary. In harmony 
with his mission zeal a unique service was held in Warda at the 
time of the pastoral conference of September, 1883. Two mission- 
aties to Texas were ordained at the time: Theodore Kuhn for 
Dallas and vicinity and J. Schwoy for Colorado County.” 

With the growth of the school it soon became apparent that 
some assistance must be procured for the young pastor. Two years 
had already been spent teaching, and the congregation resolved 
to get help. Through the advice of Stiemke, now President of the 
Southern District, Henry Werner was temporarily engaged for 
the school. Werner, born in Germany, had come to this country 
at the age of eighteen. After some private instructions and a num- 
ber of terms at the normal school in Addison, IIl., he was prepared 
for the teaching profession. Due to illness he came South, and 
now, after his recovery, he was proposed to the Warda congrega- 
tion.** After teaching a few months he was so successful that 
Holy Cross wanted to call him permanently. They resolved to buy 
a house for him and had everything ready for him to become a per- 
manent teacher. Werner felt that he could not accept the call 
because of his health, and the congregation decided to call some- 
one else. Werner soon left for Giddings, where he taught for 
a short time. ; 

Turning again to Stiemke for advice, the congregation called 
F. Regener of New Orleans as teacher. There were eighty-two chil- 
dren in the school, and it is no wonder that Buchschacher needed 
help. Since the congregation had grown to 485 souls, it was thought 
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that it should be able to support two men. Regener proved to be 
a good man, and the children learned to like him very much. He 
often entertained them with his violin, using it in his singing lessons. 

The size of the school made it necessary that some restrictions 
be made on children of non-members. Consequently the congrega- 
tion passed a resolution that such children should not be accepted 
without the specific consent of the congregation. Already in the 
next meeting consent was given to two families, one of which 
promised to join by new year. Evidently the opportunities could 
not be overlooked in spite of the crowded conditions. 

After all, however, there was a limit to the capacity of the 
school building, even though it seemed that there was no limit 
to the teaching load. In October, 1885, the matter of adding a sec- 
ond room was brought up. After some discussion it was resolved 
to introduce the second room, but with the understanding that 
State aid should be sought for the second teacher’s support. While 
it was understood this was to be a temporary measure, there was 
no telling how “temporary” it might be. Children in both rooms 
were to be instructed in religion, either in the morning or in the 
afternoon. Even the children of such as were in the room sup- 
ported by State aid were expected to pay tuition to the church. 
Since the present building could not be divided into two rooms, 
it was resolved to build an addition to the schoolhouse. 

The question of accepting State aid had vexed some of the 
other congregations also. The general opinion throughout Synod 
was that no State funds should be accepted for the support of 
parish schools, since this practice was regarded as a mixing of 
Church and State and as likely to lead to State control of the 
religious training in the schools. Kilian at one time was inclined 
to accept State aid until his son Gerhard gave him the synodical 
viewpoint.*” In Fedor a similar condition had arisen, and State 
aid was accepted for a short time. , 

In order to understand this confusion, one must take into 
consideration the conditions of the time and the background of 
the leaders. Both Kilian and Proft were from the Old World, 
where the State supported religious schools. It was quite natural 
that this idea was carried over into the present situation. Had 
Kilian been in closer contact with Synod, the vexing problem 
would not have confused him. Fortunately it never got far in the 
Serbin congregations. However, Buchschacher was not only of 
the Old World, but came from a Reformed backround, where the 
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State and Church relationship was viewed differently. It is not 
strange therefore that he did not share the opinion generally held 
in Synod. Why Regener, who certainly should have known better, 
since he had been instructed in a synodical school, did not clear 
up the situation is hard to say. Perhaps he regarded the support 
of the State merely as an extreme emergency measure, since the 
- school was too large for him to handle. 

There is another angle to the question, which was probably 
the strongest factor of all. In Texas the public school system was 
slow in getting a firm hold on the various communities, and for this 
reason ministers were frequently hired to teach in the schools if 
these were already partly supported by a congregation. This addi- 
tional support was welcomed by struggling congregations and under- 
paid ministers. The acceptance of State funds was common prac- 
tice, for instance, in the Texas Synod. In 1870, President R. Jaeggli 
of this synod urged the pastors to take advantage of the liberal 
school laws and so relieve their own poverty-stricken conditions. As 
a result parish schools were started in great numbers by the Texas 
Synod. To the pastor it was a safeguard against want, and for the 
congregation an assurance that it would not be expected to dig too 
deeply into its own pockets. Due to this practice the spirit of re- 
sponsibility was almost crushed, for in some instances congregations 
hired their pastors by contract from year to year without a regard 
for the Lutheran doctrine of the divinity of the call. In 1887 this 
synod made an attempt to remedy the evil, but the experiment had 
just about killed the spirit for the parish schools.*° 

With a local condition such as this the confusion in the minds 
of the people can well be understood. All around them Lutheran 
schools were supported by the State. The people in Warda argued: 
“Why should we not also benefit from the school fund since we 
pay taxes? Why should we support two teachers in our community 
in addition to paying taxes?” It seemed to be a logical way of 
looking at the situation, and the congregation regarded State aid as 
the solution to their problem. Buchschacher felt that there was 
no principle involved. He was interested in doing mission work 
at Corn Hill (Walburg) and thought he could not afford to 
spend the time in: the schoolroom. 

There were, however, some in the congregation who viewed 
the practice of accepting State aid with alarm. A Mr. Tr. Zoch 
protested that it was dangerous. Others asked what would be done 
if someone refused to send his child to the second room, since it 
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was public? In answer to these objections the congregation decided 
that no one could be forced to submit to the new practice. 

The congregation applied for subsidy, and a Miss Knippa 
was hired to teach in the new room, receiving part of her salary 
from the public school funds. But this did not settle the question, 
for it constantly simmered in private discussions. Since the District 
Synod was to be held in this part of the State the coming year. 
someone proposed that H. C. Schwan, President of Synod, be asked 
to give a supplementary essay on the question of State aid for 
schools after he had delivered the main essay at the convention. 
Whether this request came from dissenters in Warda, or whether it 
was proposed by the other pastors, is not certain.*’ At any tate, when 
Synod was held at Serbin in 1886, the question was thoroughly 
aired to the interest of a great number of the laity. The essay 
treated the matter under four headings: 


1. May a Christian congregation enter into such a relationship with 
the State schools that it thereby receives State school money either to 
support its entire school or even for a part? 


2. May a Christian congregation or a Christian parish school teacher 
admit that the use or the spiritual application of the divine Word may 
be forbidden for the greater part of the school day? 


3. Is a Christian congregation right when it sacrifices its authority 
to supervise the school for some temporal advantages? 


4. Can Christians rightly take offense at this mixing of Church and 
State? #5 

Each of these questions was reviewed at length in the presence 
not only of the delegates to the District Synod, but also of a large 
number of the members of Warda, who were given the permission 
to speak at any point and as often as they cared. 
_ With the matter so thoroughly aired, it was settled for every- 
one, once and for all. When Buchschacher made his report to 
the congregation at the next meeting, he repeated in outline the 
chief reasons why State aid should not be accepted. He had also 
been told privately to study the matter until vacation time and make 
every possible effort to correct the situation as soon as possible. 
The congregation voted to decline any subsidy for its school and at 
the same time raised the tuition and asked all communicants to 
contribute an additional fifty cents a year for the school. At the end 
of the school term in June the congregation severed its connection 
with the public school fund of the State. 

During this time trouble arose between the teacher and the 
congregation over some personal matters, in which, it seems, both 
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parties erred. Eventually all concerned acknowledged their mistake, 
but Regener thought it best to accept a call to the North. Holy 
Cross called G. M. Schleier of Fedor, who accepted chiefly because 
he feared that a public school would be started in Warda if there 
were a prolonged vacancy. Schleier was installed in November or 
December of 1886.” sire | 

The heavy teaching load which had caused the discussion had 
not been reduced, for Schleier was expected to teach without 
assistance. A few years later an attempt was made to cut down 
enrollment by requiring beginners to be at least eight years of age. 
Still nothing was done to get a second teacher. The question 
dragged on, and whenever it was brought up in a congregational 
meeting, either nothing was done about it, or the proposition was 
voted down. Finally in the November 15, 1891, meeting a few 
ardent supporters of the school offered to make additional contribu- 
tions if an assistant teacher was engaged. This proposal was 
accepted although there is no record that an assistant was procured 
until August 14, 1892. This was A. Bernstein, who taught for 
six months at the salary of $27.50 a month plus board. 

Because the congregation refused to adopt measures earlier 
for procuring a second teacher, a public school was established 
across the road from the parish school. This helped to lighten the 
pupil load at Holy Cross, but by no means solved the situation. 
Besides Bernstein, a Mr. W. Schubert and a Miss E. Schubert 
taught at various times before 1904. ‘Since these assistants were 
not trained as teachers, applicants for the position were examined 
by the school board before they were accepted. 

Parents who sent their children to the public school were re- 
quired to send them to the parochial school by the age of eleven 
if they wanted them to be confirmed. Later everyone was required 
to send his child to the parish school at least three years in order 
to have them confirmed. Such parents were requested to pay eight 
dollars a year tuition while the others paid only five dollars. In 
this way many of the children attended parish school at an earlier 
age than they would have ordinarily, yet the danger of a secularized 
education was never overcome. Strangely enough, the congregation 
which supposedly began because it wanted a school of its own and 
for this reason broke away from St. Paul’s at Serbin was the first 
to compromise in the school question. No doubt much of this 
was due not to the change of heart of the original members, but to 
the fact that many of the new families were not as interested in a 


parish school as they should have been. 
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Though the Southern District had met several times in Texas, 
Warda had not had the opportunity to entertain such a large 
gathering. However, it did have the chance in 1892, when Synod 
met there February 3 to 9. President Schwan was again present at 
the convention in his official capacity. The Rev. W. Heyne of New 
Orleans delivered the chief essay on the “Doctrine of Holy Baptism 
and its Meaning and Importance for the Faith and Life of a 
Christian.” Some eighty-three persons were in attendance, not 
counting the members of local congregations.” 


_ The statistics for 1904 show that there were 610 souls, 305 
communicants, and 100 voters, with eighty-two children in the 
school.”* 


Today, after eighty years of existence, Holy Cross numbers a 
little over 400 souls, with some 300 communicant members. Its 
school is still small, with an enrollment of approximately 40 chil- 
dren. Yet the congregation and its school, together with the other 
German-Wendish congregations, have had a strong influence upon 
the history of Texas Lutheranism. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This article is a sequel to “Daughters of Serbin, 1870—1905. History 
of the Lutheran Churches at Fedor and Warda, Texas,” which appeated in the 
Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XXI (July, 1948), pp.49—74. It is 
appearing at this time because of the present interest in Lutheranism in Texas 
prompted by the coming convention of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
the first one ever to be held in Texas. The opening paragraphs are taken from the 
article of July, 1948. , 

2. The Wends, popularly so called, are also referred to as Slavo-Lusatians 
or Serbo-Lusatians. They are one of the many Slavic minorities still existing in 
Germany and trace their history back beyond the Christian era. For the most part 
they lived in the present regions of Brandenburg and Silesia (Prussia), and in 
Saxony, north and south along the Spree River. Cf. George C. Engerrand, The 
So-Called Wends of Germany, p. 13. 

3. For a fuller account of this migration, their leader, the Rev. Johann Kilian, 
and the history of the mother congregation at Serbin, Tex., cf. Arthur C. Repp, 
“St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Lutheran Churches, Serbin, Tex., 1855—1905” in Con- 
cordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XV (July, 1942), pp.35—46; XV (January, 
1943), pp. 115—123; XVI (April, 1943), pp. 18—28; XVI (July, 1943), pp. 
49—57; XVII (April, 1944), pp. 15—29. 

4. Serbin, Tex., no longer has a post office. It is six miles west of Giddings, 
the county seat. Giddings is on the Austin-Houston highway. 

5. Karl Teinert was the leading member of the Wendish migration and at 
first a staunch supporter of Kilian. Together they kept the colony intact during 
the early hardships. Teinert had been the congregation’s cantor, but with the 
calling of a teacher (Leubner) he was asked to surrender his supervision of the 
music for the services. This led to a series of disputes, and Kilian found himself 
embroiled in the two strong factions of the congregation. (For a full discussion 
of these dissensions as well as earlier efforts to organize a congregation at Rabbs 
Creek, cp. Repp, op. cit., XVI (April, 1943), pp. 23—28, and XVI (July, 1943), 
pp. 49—53. 

6. Der Lutheraner, XXX (Nov. 1, 1874). 
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7. Call to Andrew Schmidt, MS. in writer’s collection. 

8. A. E. Moebus, Giddings Deutsches Volksblatt, May 3, 1923, hereafter re- 
ferred to as G.D.V. j 

9. They applied to St. Peter’s March 19 (Der Lutheraner, XXX, Nov. 1, 1874) 
and to St. Paul’s, March 22 (Minutes of that congregation). : 

10. Call to Andrew Schmidt, MS. in writer’s collection. 

11. Draft of letter in Texas District archives. 

12. Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, Oct. 6, 1876. Texas District archives. 

13. Repp, op. cit. (January, 1943), p. 115 f. 

14. Der Lutheraner, XXX (Nov. 1, 1874). : 

15. Mgebroff, Geschichte der Ersten Deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Synode in Texas, p. 352. ‘ 

16. Kilian refers to it as being in Fayette County, as does also the call to 
Rev. Schmidt. However according to the people in this vicinity the Dunk place 
is in Lee County. Whether the county line was changed, or whether there was a 
general vagueness as to the line, is not certain. Kilian even refers to the place as 
Serbin, indicating that he considered it merely a part of his parish. The present 
site is, of course, in Fayette County. ; 

17. Historical note left by Kilian —‘“tAug. 24, 1873, a number of Texas Synod 
men(3) celebrated their accession of the Cross Church in Serbin, Fayette Co.” 
Serbin archives. 

18. Minutes of Cross Church, Nov. 9, 1873 (the first official minutes). All 
local references are taken from the minutes of the congregation unless otherwise 
indicated. 

19. Der Lutheraner, XXX (Nov. 1, 1874). 

20. Historical note left by Kilian — 1873. Texas District archives. 

21. Der Lutheraner, XXX (Nov. 1, 1874). 

22. Minutes of the Texas Synod, Sessions of April 30, 1874. 

23. Interview with Mr. Ernest Kuntze of Warda, Tex. 

24. Mrs. Dunk pointed out the grave on her property. 

25. Mgebroff, op. cit., p. 120. 

26. Jesse did finally leave the Texas Synod and became a member of the 
Missouri Synod in 1890. Mgebroff, op. cit., p. 353. 

27. XXX (Nov. 1, 1874). 

28, [bid.,. Jats, 15,: 1875. 

29. G. Spilman, Zum Gedaechtniss des seligen Pastors A. L. Timotheus 
Stiemke. 

30. G. Birkmann, G. D. V., Oct., 1932; n. d. on the clipping. 

31. Ein Brief des alten Past. G. Birkmann an einen Freund . . . Oct. 22, 1924. 
Texas District archives. 

32. Draft of letter by Kilian to Buenger, March 27, 1876. Texas District 
archives. / 

33. Draft of letter by Kilian to his son Hermann, Feb. 28, 1876. Texas 
District archives. 

34. Draft of letter by Kilian, March 27, 1876. Texas District archives. 

35. Minutes of St. Paul’s, Serbin, Jan. 13, 1878. 

36. The Houston congregation is the present Trinity Lutheran Church, the 
largest congregation of the Missouri Synod in Texas. 

37, Der Lutheraner, XXVII (April 1, 1881). 

38. Buchschacher was born May 8, 1852. For his interesting biography see 
G.D.V., Nov. 11, 1927, La Grange Journal, Nov., 1927, or Houston Post, 1925. 

39. Synodical Report, Western District, 1879. 

40. Synodical Report, Western District, 1875—1882, 
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41. Birkmann, G.D.V., July 12, 1934. Elsewhere Dr. Birkmann wrote that 
the old church was moved to. the present site and used for a school (G.D.V., 
March 4, 1937); however, the minutes show that the school was entirely rebuilt 
as well as the church, though at a slightly later date. 


42. Der Lutheraner, XXVIII (May 1, 1882). 


43. Birkmann, G.D.V., Feb. 8, 1940. Schwoy did not remain in Texas long. 
He went north and later became professor at Concordia Institute, Bronxville, N. Y. 


44, Birkmann, Texas Distriktsbote, X (No. 4, Nov., 1925). 
45. Repp, op. cit., July, 1943,. p. 54. 
46. Mgebroff, op. cit., p. 216 f. 


47. The synodical report states that the questions were set forth by the two 
congregations of Serbin. Whether this is to be taken literally, or whether it is 
stated in this manner in order to leave out the personal element, is, of course, 
uncertain. Cp. Synodical Report, Southern District, 1886. 


48. Ibid. 

49. Called Oct. 31, and by Jan.2 he was secretary. Minutes in interval lost. 
50. Synodical Report, Southern District, 1892. 

51. Statistical Yearbook, 1904. 


Regular Meeting of Historical Institute 


The regular triennial meeting of Concordia Historical Institute 
will be held on Saturday, June 20, in Houston, Tex., in connection 
with the Synodical Convention. Arrangements are being completed 
to have the meeting in an air-conditioned room in one of the local 
restaurants. It is planned to begin at approximately one o’clock to 
allow enough time after the meeting for members to participate in 
any event that may be planned by our hosts of the Synodical Con- 
vention. 

In addition to the reports of the officers of the Institute, two 
papers will be read before the meeting. We are happy to announce 
that the Rev. W. H. Bewie of Austin, Tex., will present a paper 
on “Sidelights to the History of Lutheranism in Texas.” Pastor 
Bewie recently finished the book Missouri in Texas, which relates 
the history of the Missouri Synod churches in Texas. A second 
paper will be read on the “Beginnings of Lutheranism in Houston,” 
by the president of the Institute. 

In a few weeks all members will receive additional information 
through the mails. According to the constitution, those not able to 
be present for the meeting are entitled to vote by proxy. 


a 
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Concordia College (Academy) 
Portland, Oregon 
ALLEN H. NAuss, B.D., M. A.* 


Part II 


The first portion was titled Concordia Academy. Dr. Thomas Coates, presi- 
dent of Concordia College, informs us that the school has had the official name of 
Concordia College throughout its forty-eight (48) years of existence, with the excep- 
tion of the period between 1942—1950, when it was known as Concordia Academy. 
Professor Nauss made his study in 1947, 


Course of Study 


The course of study followed by Concordia was the same as 
that in use in the other synodical schools which had high school 
departments whose prime purpose was to begin the training of the 
students for the ministry or the teaching 
profession. A 1926 Lutheran Witness 
editorial called it a “classical course.” 

Several thousands of our young men are 
studying the classics at our colleges. We 
believe that what is usually called the “classical 
course” is the proper preparation for the study 
of theology.!® 


F. E. Mayer, professor at Concordia 
Seminary in St.Louis, has explained the 
reason for using the classical course in the 
preparatory schools: 

The curriculum of our colleges is largely 
Prof. F. W. J. Sylwester classical because they are preparing their students 

for the study of theology. We do not retain 
Latin and Greek for their disciplinary value, but because of their direct 
value. Language study, particularly Latin and Greek grammar, must con- 
tinue to form an important part of the training as we are preparing our 
future theological students for exegetical studies.”° 


The classical course given at the synodical colleges ** antici- 
pates the regular theological courses offered at the seminaries. 
The term pretheological must not be confused with preparatory. The 


* Professor Nauss is Latin instructor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
This article is continued from XXV, January, 1953. 

19 M. S. Sommer, “Our Colleges and the Classics,” The Lutheran Witness, 
XLV, 2 (January 26, 1926), p. 22. ; 

20 F. E. Mayer, “Transfer of Training,” College Administration Bulletin, 
VIII, 2 (May, 1935), (St. Louis: Concordia, 1935), p. 42. 

21 The term “college” is ordinarily meant in Missouri Synod circles to include 
also the high school department. 


> 
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training at our ir colleges i is designated as preparatory, whereas pretheological 
courses are such as in the wider sense belong to the theological curriculum 
and are at present given at the Seminary.”” 

The course of study for the first class of CArestdts 1905—06, 
included the following subjects: Religion, German, English, Latin, 
World History, Geography, Arithmetic, Nature Study, Penman- 
ship, Art, Singing. The same group, as the sophomore class in the 
next year, continued its studies in the subjects of the previous year, 
with the addition of United States History. 

When the junior year was added in 1907—08, Greek, Physics, 
and Algebra were brought into the course of study. Chemistry and 
Geometry were the new subjects for the first senior class in 1909—10. 
Table 2 gives the list of subjects offered and the number of years 
of instruction for each. 


TABLE 2 
Course of Study from 1905 to 1911 
No. of Yrs. of 
Instruction Classes Subjects 
4 All Religion, English, German, 
Latin, World History 
2 Senior and Junior Greek 
1 Senior or Junior Chemistry, Physics, Alge- 


bra, Geometry 


“2 Freshman and Sophomore Geography, Arithmetic, 
Penmanship, Art 


1 Freshman or Sophomore Botany, Zoology, United 
States History 


Because of the small number of instructors the classes had to 
be combined wherever possible. The upper classes, seniors and 
juniors, were regularly placed together for the English class as well 
as for the science and mathematics courses. The lower division, 
consisting of the freshmen and sophomores, studied Penmanship, 
Art, and the science courses together. Religion and World History 
subjects were always conducted for combined classes. By using this 
method, the one-year courses could then be given only every other 
year, while the halves of the two-year subjects could be alternated. 
Thus the school could be managed by two instructors, though each 
still did teach a great number of periods. 

Piano lessons were always given to those students who were 
preparing to become teachers. One semester of French was given 
to one boy in the year 1907—08. 


22 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Proceed- 
ings, 1935 (St.Louis: Concordia, 1935), p. 33. 
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The emphasis in the classical course naturally rested upon the 
languages. The sciences were included, but were given no special 
attention. In 1909—10 both Botany and Physics were limited to 
one period a week instead of the usual two. Six periods a week 
had regularly been devoted to the study of Latin and Greek (two 
hours on one day, or one written period); but in 1909, upon the 
recommendation of Theodore Buenger, the president of Concordia 
College in St. Paul, five periods were considered sufficient. 

No provision was made for the student who desired a general 
education. With the limited number of instructors, no extra courses 
could be added to the course of study. 


Extracurricular Activities 


The student who attended Concordia did not have as much 
time for extracurricular activities as the one who attended a public 
high school. Leisure time for the students of Concordia was known 


Cornerstone laying of Concordia College in Portland, 
August 25, 1907 


only several hours after school in the afternoon and over the week 
ends. Every evening except Sunday had its compulsory study 
period from approximately seven o'clock to nine. The student’s 
day was regularly begun and ended with a devotional period led 
by the professor. . 

During the first two years, when the boys were still lodged in 
Kuempel’s house, their playground was Portland’s race track of 
those days. Baseball was the only sport. No real organized teams, 
however, were formed until after the school was firmly settled in 
its new location. There tennis entered the small list of activities, 
for a dirt court had been constructed next to the building. 


Saturday remained a day of play for everyone until about 
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1909, when several of the boys began to look for and secure odd 
jobs on that day of the week. 

On Sundays the students attended church services at either 
of the two Lutheran (Missouri Synod) churches in Portland. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day they enjoyed a Sunday dinner and supper 
and other appropriate entertainment at the homes of people famil- 
iatly called their “Sunday folks” or “benefactors.” These people 
received the boys into their homes — some every Sunday and others 
only at intervals throughout the school year. They also laundered 
the clothes of the students. 

During the first years an annual school picnic or outing was 
held. The first picnic resulted in a $1.65 deficit. This x was duly 
absorbed by the commissary fund. 

A literary society was organized by the students te in Octo- 
ber of 1911. Programs were given by the group during the follow- 
ing months. Debates were not offered for entertainment, since the 
members did not “feel quite strong enough to make a success 
of them.” * 

Students were obliged to observe the Hausordnung, tules gov- 
erning conduct in the building. Transgressors were penalized by 
Strafarbeit, punishment work, usually imposed in terms of fifteen- 
minute periods of lawn mowing. 


3 
Development and Change 
1911 — 1923 


Administration 


In addition to their other duties of administration, the Boards 
of Control during this period were concerned with the develop- 
ment of the property of Concordia. This was as much a period - 
of progress for Concordia as it was for the rest of the nation. The 
United States grew older and somewhat wiser in these years; it 
kept in step with the new inventions and was gradually changing 
into the modern nation it is now. Concordia also grew older and 
wiser. Since it had only a high school department, it was not much 
affected by the World War. But improvements were being made 
upon the property to keep Concordia in step with the modern 
society and with the City of Portland, which was just beginning 
to have growing pains. 


23 August J. Mueller, “Portland,” Alma Mater, I, 4 (December, 1910), p. 121. 
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The long-awaited telephone was installed in the college build- 
ing in the fall of 1911. Electric lights replaced the oil lamps in 
1915, removing the fire hazard. Soon after the introduction of 
electricity the fire marshal visited the school and declared every- 
thing in order. Through a gift of the Oregon District of the 
International Walther League, the youth organization of the Mis- 
souri Synod, shower baths were installed. 

A new clock, new school desk, a flagpole, which was set up 
in 1918, one coat of paint in 1912, and two coats in 1918, all 
helped to give Concordia a good up-to-date appearance. One 
description of the school in 1915 pictured it as being far from the 
city and yet in it. Cement sidewalks, the many streets and private 
homes under construction, all lent an air of civilization to the 
region. The forest of fir trees still standing gave it a parklike 
appearance.” 

In the northwest corner of the campus a grove of trees had 
been planted in 1908. The trees were large enough by 1919 to 
setve as a shady park, in which the Portland congregations held 
their annual mission festivals and children’s picnics. 

The largest improvement in this twelve-year period came as 
a result of a resolution of the 1921 District convention instructing 
the Board of Control to erect a gymnasium as soon as possible. 
It was to be built as inexpensively as possible, but as practical as 
the available funds would permit. Because of the lack of necessary 
capital it had later been decided to omit the floor temporarily, but 
when a $100 gift and an opportunity to secure secondhand floor- 
ing at half price were received, the laying of the floor was ap- 
proved. The students did much of the excavating themselves and 
even helped in laying the floor. Electric lights were not installed 
until several years later. The gym was completed in time for the 
basketball season of 1921 and 1922. 

While the gymnasium was being built, another project, the 
enlarging of the school, was being carried on. Because of the 
increasing enrollment in the early “twenties” the District had also 
decided to remodel the attic into a dormitory for all the students. 
This would leave the first and second floors for study and class 
rooms. A fire escape from the third story was also installed. The 
building’s capacity was increased from 25, plus accommodations 


24 F. W. J. Sylwester, “Concordia College zu Portland, Oreg.,” Der Luther- 
aner, LXXI, 22 (October 26, 1915), pp. 419, 420. 
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for the steward and his family, to 40 and the steward’s quarters. 
The remodeling was completed in the fall of 1921. 

Concordia was seventeen years old in 1922. For six years it 
had been supported by the Oregon and Washington District 
alone. For the last eleven years, as requested by the District, the 
General Synod had been paying the salaries of the professors. 
In a meeting on April 20, 1922, the Board of Control decided to 
recommend to the District convention that the school be offered 
to the General Synod. The recommendation was approved at the 
convention held in Salem from June 22 to 28 of the same year.” 
The financial requirements for the school were becoming larger, 
and it was felt that they would soon overtax the capacity and 


Old Concordia College, Portland 


ability of the District. However, the District did assume all the 
debts that still remained on the property — some $2,200. 

At its thirty-second regular convention, which met in 1923 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., June 20—30, the General Synod received 
Concordia debt free. The thanks of Synod were voted the donors. 
The value of the entire property, the two buildings and six acres, 
was estimated to be $30,000. After fostering its Concordia for 
eighteen years, the Oregon and Washington District was placing 
the school into hands which could more fully develop its potenti- 


alities. Enrollment 


The enrollment increased quite steadily during the years im- 
mediately after the General Synod had taken over the school in 
part. A steady drive for new students was always in progress. 


25 Oregon and Washington District, Synodal-Bericht, 1922, (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia, 1922), pp. 29—31. 
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The District was reminded by J. Hilgendorf, the synodical repre- 
sentative to the convention in 1912, that a lack of ministers 
~ throughout Synod, and especially the shortage in the District, 
should serve to make every Lutheran in the District zealously con- 
cerned to gain students for Concordia.” 


TABLE 3 
Enrollment from 1911 to 1923 
Year New Students Total 
1911—12 ae 5) 
1912—13 : 9 ; ets, 
1913—14 9 22 
1914—15 3 21 
1915—16 6 23 
1916—17 4 19 
1917—18 8 18 
1918—19 1 13 
1919—20 6 13 
1920—21 10 20 
1921—22 j 13 28 
1922—23 ie, 43 


Additional efforts were being made to attract also students 
who were not training for the church professions. J. W. Miller, 
a Vice-President of the General Synod, urged the 1913 District 
convention to send also those boys to Concordia who wanted a 
higher education and were planning on entering other occupations. 
Despite this urging there was never much enthusiasm in the Dis- 
trict during this period for attending Concordia for a general 
education. , 

The World War produced no noticeable effect upon the 
school, at least during the first year of the United States’ partici- 
pation. Der Lutheraner mentioned this point in an issue of Sep- 
tember 25, 1917: 

The war has not disturbed our institutions much, since, according to 
the order of the President, all theological students are exempted from 
service in the war.?7 

This was a general statement referring to all synodical schools. 
Since the Portland Concordia included only the high school de- 


26 Oregon and Washington District, Synodal-Bericht, 1912 (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia, 1912), p. 45. 

27 Ludwig Fuerbringer, “Aus unserer Synode,” Der Lutheraner, LXXIII, 20: 
(September 25, 1917), p. 309. 
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partment, the war should not have influenced the enrollment by 
reason of the draft. Nor did it. No students left to join the — 
service, but at the beginning of the school year in September of 
1918 no new students appeared. The professors were hastily urged 
to offer their services to congregations to talk in the interest of 
the college. 

A slight sigh of relief must have been emitted when one new 
student entered at the beginning of the second semester. As the 
only freshman he was given extra work and proved himself capable 
-enough to enter the junior year the following fall. The District 
convention of 1919, which met in Portland, heard a direct appeal 
for more students to keep the school alive. Again came the recom- | 
mendation of the school to solicit boys who did not intend to 
‘prepare for the ministry or the teaching profession. Although 
the 1919-20 enrollment was 13, as in the preceding year, yet an 
increase of interest was evidenced by the coming of six new students. 

A plan to gain more students for the school had been dis- 
cussed by the Board of Control and also by the Electoral Board 
in 1915.°° The 1915 District convention had actually given the 
Electoral Board the authority to adopt their new so-called “Aus- 
tralian Plan” ”° if it was considered feasible. Under the new 
system new students would be accepted only every two years. At 
the beginning of the entrance year the students would be arranged 
in two groups corresponding to the current classes of freshman 
and junior. These groups would then be trained for two years 
until the date when the next new class was to enter. It was thought 
that the school would gain a larger enrollment with the new plan. 
After considerable discussion during the year following the 1915 
convention, the Electoral Board decided against its introduction. 
It was felt that the professors would still have as much work and 
as many classes as before. It also appeared certain that the school 
would not gain more students under another system. 

In 1919 the Lutheran Education Society, a District-wide or- 
ganization, was formed, one of its purposes being to aid Concordia 
in. gaining more students for the ministry. It was patterned after 
a society. which had. been organized some ten years previously in 


_ 28 This is the group of men selected to call new members of the faculty when- 
ever necessary. However, from 1911 to 1923 it appeared to have some administra- 
tive duties also. 

29 The plan derived its name from the use of a similar system in use by the 
Lutheran Concordias in Australia. . 
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the Atlantic and Eastern Districts of the Missouri Synod. Fifty 
names were placed on the roll as charter members.*” 

The enrollment did increase within the years following the 
organization of the Lutheran Education Society — and very rapidly, 
too — with 20 in 1920—21, of whom only one was not preparing 
for service in the Church. wld 

The new third-story dormitory was able to take care of the 
1921-22 student body with ease, but it was crammed to the rafters 
with the 43 students in 1922—23! Only about four or five of these 
were local students, not sleeping at the school. 


Faculty 


In a service at Zion Lutheran Church in Portland on the 
evening of September 3, 1911, Lorenz Blankenbuehler was in- 
stalled as the second professor at Concordia College.** 

The two professors, Sylwester and Blankenbuehler, conducted 
the classes of the four high school years for nine years with no 
outside aid. Such a burden placed upon two instructors was indeed 
great, as evidenced already during the previous period, 1905—1911. 
Each instructor took an average of seven periods a day. The 
total weekly load was divided into 33 periods for Sylwester, and 
35 for Blankenbuehler.** At one time Blankenbuehler taught 42 
periods a week in the subjects English, Latin, German, French, 
World History, U.S. History, Geography, Botany, Zoology, Har- 
mony, Chorus, and Piano. 

In spite of the great amount of work the professors never 
refused to give aid to the ministers of the surrounding area, or 
to accept positions on District committees whenever necessary. 
However, the Board of Control found it necessary several times 
to advise against their being overburdened with outside commit- 
ments. 


30 The Lutheran Education Society was organized as a result of a suggestion 
made by Blankenbuehler during a conference in Salem. 


31 After serving as assistant instructor at Portland from 1907 to 1909, Blanken- 
buehler interned again in the Hast before returning to finish his studies at the 
seminary. Upon graduation he accepted the call as regular professor at the Portland 
school, He was then called to the English department at Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., in 1920. In 1941 he left St. Paul to become head of the editorial department 
of Concordia Publishing House in St.Louis. He joined the faculty of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, in 1952 as editor of The Lutheran Witness. 


32 Because of the many duties of the president’s office, Sylwester was usually 
given a somewhat lighter load, though when there were only two instructors, there 
was never any appreciable difference. 
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After receiving a second call from Concordia College in 
St. Paul, Blankenbuehler finally decided in August of 1920 to 
accept. Upon the recommendation of the Board of Control the 
Electoral Board extended a call for an instructor of English. The 
new man was also to be able to teach in other branches. 

In order to help in the emergency before the new man arrived, 
Blankenbuehler agreed ‘to remain until December of 1920. Two 
pastors who lived in Portland, H. H. Koppelmann and J. A. C. 
Beyer, also agreed to help until the called instructor came. They 
began teaching in November and were able to leave again in 
March, when E. H. Brandt, a pastor from Everett, Wash., arrived. 
Brandt was installed in Zion Lutheran 
Church the afternoon of March 6, 1921.” 
» In this hectic year of change, Sylwester for 
» two months was the only regular instructor 
on the staff. One course was taught by four 
different teachers throughout the year, while 

many had three different instructors. Dur- 
ing these two months Sylwester took 42 oral 
periods and three written. 

Late in the academic year of 1921—22 
the Board of Control resolved to apply for 
additional teaching help for the coming 
year. The largest enrollment in the 18 years 
of the school’s history taught by only two 
instructors did warrant the assistance of a 
student from the seminary for 1922 and 1923. Alfred Fuerbringer 
was the student assigned to the Portland Concordia.”* 


Because there were eight boys, an unusually large number, 
preparing for the teaching profession during the year of 1922 and 
1923, R. G. Messerli, the Lutheran pastor at Oregon City, was 
engaged to give instruction in piano playing. Messerli also taught 
the music period for the entire student body. 

At the triennial convention of the General Synod in 1923, 
when the Portland school was given to the synodical organization, 
a third professorship was granted. 


Prof. Lorenz 
Blankenbuehler 


33 Brandt had served pastorates in Vancouver, British Columbia, and Everett, 
Wash., after his graduation from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Since coming to 
Portland he has studied at the University of Oregon. 


34 Alfred Fuerbringer is now president of Concordia Teachers College in 
Seward, Nebr. 


\ 
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Finance | 

General Support. The debt on the original building was finally 
erased in 1912, and the treasury remained in good condition until 
1916, when expenses for repairs and improvements were not covered 
completely by the donations from the congregations. When the 
debt remained through the next two years, the 1918 District con- 
vention granted the school $500 from its treasury. 

The improvements in 1921—the remodeling of the third 
story, the erection of the gymnasium, and necessary repairs — set 


a3 


Concordia College, Portland, library as it appeared in 1917 


off another District-wide drive. Although the initial outlay had 
been aided considerably by a contribution from the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Society, still the amount required from the District totaled 
over $3,000. The 5,000 communicant members of the District 
valiantly raised that amount. They had resolved to give their Con- 
cordia to the General Synod unincumbered by any indebtedness. 
The sum of $2,200, still due when the General Synod met in 
1923, was paid in full in 1924. 

A number of current expense items were paid by Synod, be- 
ginning with 1921. The amounts for each year averaged about 
$150. $3,600 levied by the City of Portland for laying sewers was 
paid by Synod and approved at the 1923 convention. 

Commissary. Because of the many gifts for the college kitchen 
from individuals and congregations throughout the District, the 
commissary fund fared splendidly. At the end of the 1915—16 
school year a balance of $800 was in this treasury. In 1917 and 
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1918, however, the smaller enrollment and the higher cost of liv- 
ing necessitated increasing the board from $80 to $88 a year. The 
lean years from 1917 to 1920 continued to whittle away at the 
1916 balance until it was wiped out in 1923.*° 

Salaries. After the General Synod had agreed to salary the 
professors at its convention in 1911, the local Board of Control 
requested a salary of $1,210 a year and $20 a month rent for 
Sylwester, and for Blankenbuehler, a candidate in his first year 
as a regular professor, a sum of $500 a year plus room and board 
at the school was stipulated. He was to be given free housing 
off the campus when he married. The local Board requested 
these because the president and professor at California Concordia 
College in East Oakland were receiving them. It may be assumed 
that the salary of one or the other was raised slightly, for the 
~ sum spent by the synodical Treasurer for this purpose was $2,109.96 
in 1912 and again in 1913. 

In the first months of 1914 the Board of Control attempted 
by correspondence to urge Synod’s Board of Directors to raise 
Blankenbuehler’s salary, since he had been married at the begin- 
ning of that school year. It took a memorial from the Board of 
Control to the synodical convention in May of 1914 to raise his 

salary to $1,100, retroactive to August, 1913. 


Rent was given besides the regular salaries, for both professors 
were living off the campus. The amounts for rent, which appeared 
to be $20 a month, were not included in the totals given by Synod 
for the support of the Portland school. 


Raises came again, for from 1914 to 1917 the totals for the 
year amounted to $2,789.88 except in 1914, when it was $2,779.09. 
At the 1917 convention of General Synod a request to scale up 
salaries of all synodical professors was declined. However, the 
boards of each of the schools were encouraged to grant necessary 
increases in consultation with the General Board of Supervisors. 
The totals then and through 1919 reached $3,000. The average 
salary was considered to be $1,450 plus free residence. 


In Detroit in 1920 Synod granted all regular professors an 
average salary of $1,800, and all assistants were given $900. It 


35 Students paid, besides their board money, an additional charge for elec- 
tricity, which amounted to $2 a year. A long story of experiences began in 1912, 
when a cow was purchased. The “college cow,” as it was familiarly known to the 
students, paid well, for it provided ‘milk for the boys each day. Only fond memories 
remained after 1920, for it was sold in that year for $50. But a new cow was pur- 
chased — for $100. More experiences! 
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was felt that Synod should be held to a salary increase because 
of the rise in prices and because of the practical doubling of 
workers’ wages in all occupations.*” The Portland professors, how- 
ever, received only $1,650 a year. The president was always granted 
the $180 extra for the office which he held. In August of 1922 
rent for Sylwester’s house was increased to $40 a month by resolu- 
tion of the Synodical Board of Directors. 

Koppelmann and Beyer, the Portland pastors who had as- 
sisted for four months during the hectic 1920—21 academic year 
before Brandt arrived, were each given $100 for their assistance. 

At the beginning of the 1922—23 school year the Board of 
Control asked General Synod for a $200 appropriation for a 
music teacher. When, in November, word was received that $150 
was the highest allowed for such purposes, R. G. Messerli, the pas- 
tor in Oregon City, was engaged to serve as music instructor for 
the remainder of the year for the allotted amount. 

Equipment. The purchasing of equipment during this period 
was still financed by the Oregon and Washington District. An 
average amount of $25 a year was set aside for library and labora- 
toty purchases in the first years. However, in 1914 an additional 
$30 from the balance in the kerosene fund was transferred to the 
library treasury. 

A request to install a chemistry laboratory was approved by 
the 1915 District convention, and by April, 1916, a room in the 
basement had been made over into a suitable laboratory. A cabinet 
to hold museum articles was built and set up by the next fall. 
Mention was made of the library and laboratory in the 1918 Dis- 
trict convention by F. W. R. Kuhnau, the secretary of the Board 
of Control. 

Our institution ought not be hindered in its work by lack of equip- 
ment. . . . Of course, we cannot obtain all the books and instruments, etc., 
in one year, but we ought to be able to buy some every year.>” 

Perhaps this little mention did instill some interest in these 
departments of the school, for at the request of the Board of 
- Control the 1919 District convention voted a yearly grant of $100 
for the library and the laboratory together. 

Another great aid was the $200 grant in 1920 allowed by the 


86 Free residence is provided in addition to all salaries. 

“Bericht ueber unsere Delegatensynode,’” Der Lutheraner, LXXVI, 13 
(June 29, 1920), Drcize 

87 Oregon and Washington District, Synodal-Bericht, 1918 (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia, 1918), p. 67. 
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Lutheran Education Society for educational purposes. This amount 
was apportioned to the library and science departments, with a 
small part also given to the athletic fund of the school. Beginning 
with 1920, General Synod donated $75 yearly for library and 
laboratory. 

Additions to the equipment included a slide projector in 1921 
and a piano in 1922. Theretofore a piano had always been rented. 

Increasing at the rate of about 100 books a year, the library 
in 1923 totaled 1,700 volumes. 

Travel. Travel by the professors in the interest of the college 
was encouraged. The pastors of the District were anxious to 
maintain contact with the school. One pastoral conference in 1912 
asked the Board of Control to reconsider a former resolution which 
permitted only one professor to attend the conferences. The Board 
reconsidered, but reaffirmed the resolution. Expenses were still 
borne by the professors themselves. 

Although the General Synod was paying the salaries of fs 
local professors, yet since it had no jurisdiction over them, it did 
not require them to attend the Professors’ Conferences, which were 
held the year before the triennial meetings of Synod. A 1922 rul- 
ing by the General President entitled the institutions at Oakland 
and Portland to one representative each at these conferences. Syl- 
wester attended in 1922. 

After the Portland Concordia had become Synod’s property 
in 1923, the Portland instructors were permitted regular synodical 
privileges in respect to travel. One representative of the faculty 
was given traveling expenses to each synodical convention. 

Student Aid. The District committee in charge of the Stu- 
dents’ Fund considered giving aid to students so important that 
in 1912 it had even borrowed money to fill several requests. The 
resulting debt of over $100 was covered when receipts in the next 
two yeats totaled more than the aid given out. Receipts in 1913 
were nearly $600, and in 1914 they amounted to over $350. But 
in the next year again, 1915, as reported to the 1916 District con- 
vention, there was a deficit, disbursements having been $502.33 
and receipts having totaled only $269.89. The debt was erased 
within the next two years Hough disbursements still remained 
‘near the $500 mark. 

_ The Students’ Fund increased with the enrollment at the 
Portland Concordia in the “twenties.” The disbursements jumped 
from $626.49 in 1920 to 1921 to over $1,000 in each of the next 
two years. . 
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Course of Study 
Freshmen at Concordia received a four-year course heavy 
with classical subjects. Nine and ten subjects a year, covering 
the fields of Religion, languages, the social studies, the sciences, 
mathematics, and the fine arts, presented a schedule which looked 
far from easy to any student. A freshman entering in September, 
1911, received intensive training in a course of study shown in 


Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Course of Study from 1911 to 1915 
Freshman (1911—12) ’ Sophomore (1912—13) 
2* Religion © 2* Religion 
6 German 6 German | 
6 English 6. English 
6 Latin (2 written) 6 Latin (2 written) 
: ceases 3. Arithmetic 
Worl istory 2 World Hi 
2 United States History ‘ae 4 ed 
oolosy 
1 Botany mG hy 
1 Art jeography 
2 Geography 1 Singing 
1 Singing 1 Penmanship 
32 30 
Junior (1913—14) Senior (1914—15) 
2* Religion 2* Religion 
5 German 5 German 
6 Latin (2 written) 5 English 
6 Latin (2 written) 
5 English 
4 Greek 
4 Greek : 
: 2 World History 
2 World History 4 Algebra 
4 Geometry 1 Chemistry 
1 Physics 2 French (one sem.) 
1 Singing 1 Singing 
30 32 


* the number represents the number of periods each subject was 
given a week. 


Changes in the course of study appeared beginning with 
1914-15. This was the last year for art, which was given to 
only one student this time. Less emphasis was now being placed 
upon the sciences — less even than that in previous years. Seniors 
and juniors now were being given chemistry and physics only one 
semester in their alternate years instead of the usual two. Fresh- 
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men and sophomores received the same cut in their botany and 
zoology courses. The one semester of chemistry apparently did 
not produce enough results, for chemistry was taught again with 
the whole-year plan in alternate years, beginning with 1916—17. 

French was given for one semester to the senior class of 
1914—15, to both seniors and juniors in 1916—17, and then to 
the senior class alone in 1920—21. in 


The subject matter of the mathematics courses was divided 
somewhat differently among the classes than it is today. The 
freshman course consisted of a review of the grammar school 
arithmetic, including percentage, profit and loss, etc. Sophomores 
received an elementary training in business arithmetic, introductory 
bookkeeping, and also in algebra “up to the fractions.” This 
algebra course was completed by the seniors and juniors in a com- 
bined class in one of the following years. The first change oc- 
curred in 1921—22, whenthe portion of the sophomore course | 
containing business arithmetic was shifted to the work of the 
freshman class. 

Instruction in Latin, Greek, German, and world history classes 
was given through the medium of the German language during 
the years of this period. This was done in order to help the stu- 
dents to master the language. The majority of students were of 
German descent, but there were some with no German blood at all. 
A memorial of the Professors’ Conference to the General Synod 
of 1917 pointed out that it was necessary for the ministers in those 
days to be able to use both German and English with ease. There- 
fore instruction in the synodical schools was to aim at imparting 
the ability to speak and preach in both languages. 

The war affected the language situation. An Oregon State 
law passed in 1918 forbade the use of any foreign language in 
religious instruction.”» The German was still retained in language 
instruction, but on April 23, 1919, the Board of Control decided 
to permit the faculty to come to its own decision concerning the 
use of German or English in the Greek class. English was used 
thereafter. - . 

The problem of accreditation was discussed by the Board of 
Control in 1922. Concordia was accredited with no agency, State 
or regional. The minutes of the meeting record the following: 


38 The national “Council of Defense” hindered the instruction at St. Paul’s 
College, Concordia, Mo., and at Concordia College, St. Paul, where the use of the 
German language was forbidden altogether as a medium of instruction. 
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“President Pfotenhauer said that in his opinion accreditation had 
as many disadvantages as advantages. No action was taken.*® 

Synod in 1920 approved a resolution that a student must 
have had an eighth-grade diploma or the equivalent of it for ac- 
ceptance by synodical schools. Previously no set regulation had 
been made, and occasionally, though rarely, a student who had 
not completed eight years of schooling was permitted to attend. 
He entered Praeparandenklasse, a class preparatory to the fresh- 
man year of high school. The Portland school followed the 1920 
synodical resolution from the time of its approval. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Baseball continued to hold its place as the chief athletic sport 
among the students. The boys themselves spent many an hour 
on the baseball diamond, leveling the field, rolling the infield, 
cutting the grass. They also arranged a good schedule of games. 
Games were played during the week and occasionally on Sunday 
afternoons with a team from a congregation holding a picnic on 
the college grounds. Outside teams which provided competition 
included the Vernon Tigers, Woodlawn, Montgomery Park, Hill 
Military Academy, Vancouver, Franklin and Jefferson High 
Schools. The students’ request to play ball with teams other than 
those of the churches on Sundays was denied.” , 

In 1913 and 1914 the student body decided to have each 
member pay five cents a week into a general fund, instead of mak- 
ing many collections, as was the practice in former years, to pay 
for balls, bats, and other athletic equipment. One student was 
elected to act as treasurer and buyer. 

In the spring of 1913 a set of parallel bars and rings was 
erected on the playground, affording another outlet for excessive 
energy. The rings and bars were used frequently at first, but they 
declined in popularity and use in later years. Soccer was another 
sport which made use of the playground. 

No basketball was played until a pseudogymnasium was 
formed out of the attic or third story of the college building. Al- 
though the roof was very low, it still afforded a place for indoor 
enjoyment, especially when the rainy weather forced the students 
inside. When the gymnasium was built in the fall of 1921, a 
basketball court was provided. Although no heating facilities or 


39 Board of Control, Minutes, June 22, 1922, trans. Lorenz. 
40 Board of Control, Minutes, April 13, 1921. 
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lights had been installed, it provided an opportunity for indoor 


athletic sports. Students began at once to arrange for games. 


During the winters, when the temperature fell below freezing, 
the boys skated and played hockey on the frozen sloughs of the 
Columbia River. 

Interest in tennis doubled in 1921, for a second tennis court 
was laid out on the north side of the gymnasium. The first had 
been set just to the south of the new building. Both were dirt courts. 

- Provisions were made for extracurricular educational activities 
also. The students were allowed to attend the natural-science class 
given at Reed’s Institute (name changed later to Reed College) 
in 1913. Lectures at the school were also given at intervals from 
1913 on. Included among the lecturers whom the students heard 
at school or in other Portland auditoriums were Dr. Foster, presi- 
dent of Reed College, “Literary Landmarks in England”; Bryan 
and LaFollette on the presidential election of 1912; Eugene Keene 
mann, professor of philosophy at the tianeryy of Breslau, on 
the war in Europe; Dr. John Huchthausen of Minneapolis and 
the Rev. H. H. Kuntz of St. Paul on the importance of the ministry; 
the Rev. Fedder of Seattle on “How to Develop Self-Confidence.” 
Expenses amounting to $10 a year were allowed in 1918 for minis- 
ters who would come to the school to present lectures. Literary 
societies were again organized in some years. In 1915 the group 
gave itself the name Longfellow-Schiller’ Literary Society; while 
in 1917 and 1918 it was known as the Phi Sigma Society. The 
chief activity of the group consisted in giving a program at the 
end of the term in June in honor of the graduating class. 

On January 21, 1916, the students were privileged to witness 
a telephone communication between Portland and New York. 
The students listened to a conversation, a song on a Victrola, 
and the roar of the Atlantic Ocean. “They considered it one of 
the greatest achievements they had ever seen.” ** 

During the Easter vacation of 1918, the students tried to “do 
their bit” in the war effort, “some by helping in the shipyards, 
building ships for our merchant fleet, others by working in the 
near-by greenhouses.” *” At the time of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
in 1918, fifty per cent of the students were in possession of bonds, 
and War Savings Stamps had found a ready sale among them. 

The World War aroused the interest of the boys at Concordia 


41 Ellis H. Moehring, “Portland,” Alma Mater, VI, 6 (March, 1916), p. 190. 
42 S. E. Meyer, “Portland,” Alma Mater, VIII, 8 (May, 1918), p. 272. 
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as much as it did other youths at any other place. They did their 
share of talking about “going in,” but, of course, their age spoke 
against such action. On the false Armistice Day the Concordia 
students marched en masse down Alberta street, the nearest good 
thoroughfare, and gave the school shovels quite a beating on the 
pavement to contribute to their share of the noise.” 


43 The students themselves developed a feeling of camaraderie in living to- 
gether in such a small group. They had their many good times and played their 
boyish pranks, which sometimes did not turn out in the anticipated way —like the 
incident of one Concordia student of this period who hid under a bed with a broom- 
stick, waiting for his pal who was due to pass at any moment. Imagine the lad’s 
expression when, upon duly “clipping” the first pair of legs that walked by, he saw 
on the floor his respected professor who was making his inspection rounds! 


e. 
New Members Since Last Printing 
as of January 15, 1952 
New Life Members 
Rey. A. R. Kretzmann, Illinois Mr. F. A. Reddel, Michigan 
Mrs. F. L. Lieder, Texas Mr. Edwin T. Schumm, Illinois 
New Sustaining Members 
Mr. Geo. H. Alten, Ohio Havre Walther League, Montana 
Mr. Wilhelm H. Dicke, Wisconsin Mr. John J. Kirn, Ohio 
Mr. Arthur F. Gerding, Missouri Mr. O. W. Klingsick, Missouri 


Mr. Ewald C. Gutz, Missouri 


Changed from Active to Sustaining Membership 


Mr. Rex L. Becker, Missouri Rev. Theo. Karstensen, Missouri 

Mr. H. H. Brelje, California Mrs. Edna Kroemeke, Missouri 

Mr. L. J. Dierker, Missouri Prof. E. Meier, Kansas 

Mr. Samuel Frantz, Missouri Dr. J. J. Pelikan, Missouri 

Rev. Paul M. Freiburger, Montana Mr. S. J. Roth, Michigan 

Mr. Herb. G. Graef, N. Y. Rev. W. G. Stallmann, Illinois 

Rev. R. W. Hahn, Illinois Miss Paula Walther, Missouri 

Rev. L. A. Jarosi, Ohio Dr. J. M. Weidenschilling, Missouri 
New Active Members 

Mr. J. S. Crosmer, Montana Lois Nedock, Michigan 

Rev. Edward Fischer, Florida Mts. J. C. Plonk, North Carolina 

Miss Lois R. Gerike, Missouri Dr. Carl Scheidt, Texas 

Mr. Paul H. Groenke, Minnesota Rev. Jos. Schlichting, Missouri 

Mr. Fred A. Hanse, Iowa Mrs. H. E. Sims, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Victoria Hoffmeyer, Ohio Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Wiedebock, 

Mr. Dennis Klug, Indiana Wisconsin 

Mr. Oscar Kunz, Missouri Elaine Young, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Wm. L. Luckhard, Michigan 


# 
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C..Gx Schmidt;sD 2D: 
November 8, 1843 — October 12, 1925 
PAUL KOENIG * 


The subject of our discussion this evening was well known to 
the older generation in our Synod, especially among the clergy and 
the members of our St. Louis churches, because of his long pastorate 
at Holy Cross Ev. Lutheran Church, St. Louis, the church nearest 
to the old Concordia Seminary, i filed by the student body. 
Pastor Schmidt, or as the students called him, “Schmastor Pidt,” 
was a well-known figure in South St. Louis, as he trod the streets 
in his black broad-brimmed hat, cane in hand, making his rounds 
faithfully every afternoon of the week. While there was nothing 
dramatic about him, and while it is difficult to dramatize and 
_glamorize his person or his ministry, still this servant of the Word, 
whose outstanding labors bear fruit until this very day, may well 
be remembered by a few words from one who was privileged to be 
closely associated with him from 1914 until the day of his death 
in October, 1925. 

Carl Christoph Schmidt was born November 8, 1843, at Bon- 
feld, Wuerttemberg, Germany, the son of John Adam Schmidt and 
his wife, Rosine Katharine Bertsch. While he was still a boy, about 
nine years of age, his parents emigrated to America, arriving in 
New York May 1, 1852, and settling on a farm in Ohio. Schools 
were poor even for those primitive times. For some years he could 
attend no other school than a district school, there being no Chris- 
tian day school within reach. This public school was in session only 
some three months of the year. Still the German boy soon out- 
stripped his fellows and even offended his poorly-trained school- 
master by working arithmetic problems which the teacher could not 
solve. Later on, the lad’s father moved to another place, where 
there was a Christian day school to which he could send his children. 
After his confirmation, Carl enrolled in Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, 1858. Although handicapped by his inadequate elemen- 
tary education, he held his own in his class. In those days, however, 
there seemed little use for the study of English at our colleges and 
seminaries. The result was that the young pastor was very poorly 
equipped for English work. In 1865 he entered the theological 
seminary in St.Louis. He graduated three years later, receiving 


The Rev. Paul Koenig is pastor of Holy Cross Lutheran Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. This paper was read to the St. Louis Chapter of Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute on March 21, 1952. 
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a call to Immanuel Lutheran Church of New York City. July 12, 
1868, he was ordained and installed as pastor of this church by 
the Rev. Fr. Wm. Foehlinger. He immediately took charge of both 
the Christian day school and the congregation. In September, 1872, 
he was installed by Pastor J. Rupprecht as pastor of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church at Elyria, Ohio. A congregation at Liverpool, Ohio, 
belonging to this parish, was served by him every other week. Dur- 


C. C. Schmidt 


ing his stay at Elyria, Pastor Schmidt also founded a congregation 
at Amherst, Ohio. After five years of faithful labor in Elyria, 
Pastor Schmidt accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church at Indianapolis 
and was inducted into office the Fourth Sunday after Trinity by 
Pastor P. Seuel. For ten years he had charge of this flourishing 
congregation. During this time a new house of worship was 
erected by this congregation. 

When in 1887 a call was extended to Pastor Schmidt by Holy 
Cross Church of St. Louis, St. Paul’s asked him to return the call. 
Tt was not until a delegation from Holy Cross consisting of Dr. F. 
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Pieper and Prof. F. Hoppe had pleaded with the congregation that 
it finally consented to grant Pastor Schmidt a peaceful dismissal. 
On the Second Sunday in Advent, 1887, Dr. George Stoeckhardt, - 
his predecessor, installed him as pastor of Holy Cross. For a period 
of almost thirty-eight years, Pastor Schmidt faithfully and efh- 
ciently served Holy Cross. In May, 1870, he married Mary 
Wyneken of Cleveland, Ohio. This union was blessed with eight 
children, four sons and four daughters. After nineteen years of 
happy married life his wife was taken from him. In 1891 he 
married Miss Marianne Stoeckhardt, a sister of Dr. George Stoeck- 
hardt. Three children were born to this union. In 1912 Holy Cross 
Church commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pastor 
Schmidt’s installation as pastor of this church. In 1918 his golden 
jubilee was fittingly observed, on which occasion the honorary de- 
~ gtee of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him, and in 1923 
another celebration was held in honor of his eightieth birthday. 
After a brief illness he peacefully fell asleep in Jesus on Wednes- 
day, October 14, 1925, at the age of nearly eighty-two. Funeral 
services were held on Sunday, October 18, 1925, in Holy Cross 
Church, many of the delegates to the Western District convention 
attending (the convention was in session at St. Charles). Dr. F. 
Pieper preached in German, the pastor of Holy Cross in English. 
His mortal remains are resting in Concordia Cemetery, his grave 
being marked by a large granite cross with the inscription that 
most fittingly described the life of this leader of the Church: “For 
me to live is Christ.” 

C. C. Schmidt was a conscientious and consecrated pastor. His 
mornings were invariably devoted to study, unless some emergency 
call interfered. In preparing his sermons, a major duty in his eyes, 
he would read all he could about the text and then start to write 
into a huge book, especially bound for him, folio size, of manila 
blank pages. He called this his Kladde and would write everything 
he could about the text. In this way he gathered his material. 
Then it would take him only an hour or two to write out his 
sermon. He would never wait until the last minute, but often, as 
for instance in Holy Week, would have all holiday sermons written 
and ready until Easter Monday, enabling him to attend a sacred 
concert at Trinity, “The Seven Words of Christ from the Cross.” 
One never knows, he would say, what emergencies may arise, and 
in this way one is prepared. . 

He was very faithful in calling on his members, making the 
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rounds once a year for many years, later on once every other 
year. This is an example to follow. I must say, however, in defense 
of the modern preacher, that he had about four hundred and fifty 
homes, had three meetings a month, no afternoon or evening classes 
nor other duties to distract him. At one-thirty he would be on the 
street and walk and visit until about five-thirty, when he would 
return home. In the evening he read and studied as a rule. While 
he looked after his own flock, he was filled with missionary zeal. 
When he was calling in a section called Mount Pleasant in 1893, 
he found numerous children playing on the street. This suggested 
the thought of opening a branch school, which led to the founding 
of St. Luke’s Church. It was his missionary zeal that prompted 
him to work for the opening of a Sunday school. He did not suc- 
ceed at once, but in 1917 the Sunday school was organized. His 
joy knew no bounds when he saw how this institution, coupled 
with aggressive English work and neighborhood mission work, 
resulted in a harvest of souls. 

A man of his caliber was beyond personal considerations. As 
long as the cause was being served, he was satisfied, no matter 
how the program might affect him. Hence, he was always a 
progressive pastor who was interested in using every means to 
further the cause of Christ. As an old pastor, thoroughly familiar 
with, and experienced in, German work, he might have resisted the 
transition into English. But he favored it and in 1909 at the age 
of sixty-six began to preach English. He worked hard on his set- 
mons. One time, at the close of a pastoral conference in a rural 
community, while the other pastors were enjoying one another’s 
company on the station platform and waiting for their train, he 
was seen on the other end of the platform, marching up and down, 
memorizing his English sermon for the next Sunday. He was 
always ready to learn. At seventy-six he spent his vacation studying 
Trench on English words and synonyms. In the language question 
he was thoroughly objective, as in everything else. When the anti- 
German sentiment was at its height at the beginning of the First 
World War, he advocated eliminating the German language from 
the school curriculum (until then religion was taught almost ex- 
clusively in German). Much to the dismay of the pro-Germans, he 
voiced this sentiment, when we discussed introducing double- 
headers: “The ideal situation will prevail when we use but one 
language,” meaning, the English. For an aged pastor thus to speak 
was unusual. I remember that he caused quite a sensation when 
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in the late yeatsi of his life he spoke for Bible reading in public. 
schools. 

He was fearless and just. When he knew a thing to be right, 
he would pursue his goal regardless of opposition. I remember that 
Dr. L. Fuerbringer called me into his office before the distribution 
of calls in 1914, asking me whether I would be willing to become 
Dr. Schmidt’s assistant. We students knew that there would be 
such a call, and Dr. W. G. Polack and I teased each other, when 
we took a walk and one would say to the other as we passed Holy 
Cross: “See your church?” each secretly wishing and hoping that the 
other might be asked to serve. Or someone else. Now I was asked. 
I answered that I could not accept a call or reject it until I had it, 
which was very regular and was admitted by the good doctor as 
being correct. He merely wanted to know whether there would be 
~ compelling reasons why I should decline. And then he went on to 
say: Pastor Schmidt is often misunderstood as being too stern and 
strict. He is fair and always just. I found him so. Once he saw the 
correctness of a stand, once he recognized the will of the Lord, he 
stood firm. There would be no compromising, regardless of who 
was concerned. There was the seminary faculty, consisting of men 
who knew what they wanted and stood up for their convictions. 
Let me say that the faculty of Concordia Seminary was an asset to 
our congregation, all the members being. held in loving memory. 
And Pastor Schmidt could hold his own with them in every way. 
So it happened that Dr. Stoeckhardt, the former pastor, at one 
time differed with Dr. Schmidt on a case. The man involved owned 
a tavern in connection with a grocery store. Dr. Stoeckhardt con- 
tended that if there were no door leading directly to the bar, it 
would not be so bad. If the customers would have to pass a pickle 
barrel or a sauerkraut barrel first, he might stay in business. Pastor 
Schmidt did not yield on the point that the congregation had no 
case if no sinful practice on the part of that grocer who also sold 
beer were proved. If something was said in the voters’ meeting 
that was out of line, he did not hesitate to correct it. Some mem- 
bers said he ought to have been a lawyer. Yes, he was sharp, and 
he was fearless, remaining calm also amid distressing circumstances. 
When Holy Cross School was destroyed by fire on October 30, 1913, 
a hurried meeting of the officials was called. The coolest man in 
the room was Dr. Schmidt. 

And Pastor Schmidt was always fair. There was in him no 
streak of envy, of self-aggrandizement. When, at one period, I had 
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married about seven couples out of ten, I asked him whether this 
was satisfactory to him. His answer: “You were called to work 
especially among the young people. And when we see that they 
take to you, we see our purpose accomplished and can only rejoice.” 
He was in every way a big man. | 3 

He was a successful pastor. Under his pastorate the transept 
was added to the church, in 1889, and a hall for confirmation in- 
struction was erected. A school was built in 1897, destroyed by fire 
in 1913. The present building was planned at once and completed 
in 1914. It may interest you to know that the church was erected 
in 1867 at a total cost of $30,066.76, a debt of $52.68 remaining 
on the day of dedication. The cost of the transept was $13,876, 
and of the rear addition, added in 1926, $12,000, or a total cost 
of the building, as it now stands, of $55,942.76. The cost of the 
school with furnishings was about $54,000. Holy Cross Hall, the 
former Seminary Annex, was purchased for $25,000. And so we 
have property, the replacement value of which is more than one 
million dollars today, secured or acquired at a total cost of less 
than $150,000. 

Pastor Schmidt was a model preacher, and again and again 
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WALTKE MEMORIAL ROOM 


A section of the memorial as seen from the receptionist’s desk. A memorial 

fountain symbolizing an aspect of the Lutheran history is planned for the 

basin which may be seen under the temporary coin and document cases at 
the right center 


our professors would encourage us to attend his services and learn 
from him. He could make the deepest truths easily understood by 
his people. The most difficult texts, when expounded by him, 
seemed very simple. If a man who has preached for more than 
thirty-five years in the same pulpit, can preach on the Ten Com- 
mandments, or other parts of the Catechism, on 1 John, on Genesis, 
on the Judges and other books, and still present the truths in a way 
that aroused the interest and held the attention of professors and 
laymen alike, he must be a good preacher. He would never resort 
to oratorical tricks or play on the emptions. but in a simple, straight- 
forward manner present the truths of God’s Word. He would 
usually preach thirty-three minutes, not often varying unless it be 
at large Communions like Maundy Thursday. 

In spite of his stern exterior, he was very human. How he 
loved children and would play with them when he met them in their 
homes or on the street! He was reported to have been altogether 
- unemotional, but I saw him weeping at the coffin of a child. In his 
autobiographical notes, left for his family and written in long- 
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hand, he gives his wife a beautiful tribute, showing love and affec- 
tion and deep appreciation of everything that she had meant to him. 
It was written in such tender words that it would amaze those who 
only knew him as stern and unemotional. He was not given to 
flattery. Only twice in the eleven years that I worked with him did 
he pay me a compliment, once when I had to assume a part he did 
not cate to take. Knowing him as I did, I was satisfied and re- 
warded when he found nothing to criticize. This is not to say that 
he was hypercritical, but I knew that he would not countenance 
anything wrong. He had a good sense of humor, could enjoy a 
joke, and, on occasion, relate one. 

Another point to be mentioned is his dependability. He was 
always punctual at meetings and expected others to be prompt. 
And he would be prepared for his meetings and discussions. When 
asked for manuscripts for a sermon book by Mr. E. Seuel of Con- 
cordia Publishing House, he came over the next day and laid the 
copy of a volume of sermons on his desk. His conference essays 
and assignments were also carefully prepared and punctually de- 
livered. He was dependable as far as his memory was concerned. 
He had an amazing command of Scripture texts and hymn verses 
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and seldom became confused when quoting them in the pulpit. | 
I might also mention that he had a fine understanding of music 
and possessed a good voice for singing up to his old age. He would 
chant the words of the litany without having the music before him. 

His executive ability was well known. He was a real leader of 

men, and led them in the right direction. Not only did he command 
respect, but in presenting an issue before the congregation he 
would do so in such a logical manner and could defend his position 
so ably that he usually gained his point. The church prospered 
under such leadership. He would always have the welfare of the 
kingdom at large, of Synod, its missions and institutions, at heart 
and forcefully support synodical projects, often going out himself 
and collecting when the synodical treasury was in need. 
. I need not say that he was a theologian of no mean capacity, 
_ reading for private meditation some of the well-known authors like 
Gerhard in Latin almost daily. Thrice he was elected to a theolog- 
ical professorship. Nine years he served as synodical Vice-President, 
six years as President of the Western District, and more than thirty- | 
three years on the Board of Control of Concordia Seminary. 

In closing, I must refer to his personal Christianity. He was a 
humble believer, accepting God’s Word as it reads, without quali- 
fication. Nor did he ever think himself so far advanced in spiritual 
knowledge as to consider Bible study unnecessary. Every day he 
would read and study the Word, and to the end of his life he 
loved to talk of the beauties which he daily would find in the living 
Word. I remember his telling me how he had preached for fifty- 
five years on the Passion Story and how he still found it fascinating 
and an inexhaustible fountain of comfort for poor sinners. More- 
over, he was a man of prayer. He took his church, his school, his 
Sunday school, his members, old and young, his patients, the way- 
ward and erring, the service of the church, the community and the 
unchurched, Synod and its work, to God in daily, fervent prayer. 
He undertook nothing in the church or in his private life before 
he had presented it to the Lord. The result of such consecrated, 
prayerful, and devoted application to duty was a large and flourish- 
ing congregation, alive to its responsibilities toward those at home, 
especially toward the children — how he loved the work of Chris- 
tian education! How he always proved a leader for the improve- 
ment of the school — but also towards Synod, missions, and char- 
itable institutions. 

To quote from an address I delivered on the occasion of the 
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unveiling of the monument marking his grave: “He knew no con- 
sideration for himself and his family when God’s kingdom was to 
be built, when the cause of Christ could be advanced. Everything 
turned about Christ for him: Christ’s Church, Christ’s people, 
Christ’s honor, Christ’s approval. For this reason he showed in- 
terest in the progress of the church, of the school, of the Sunday 
school with its missionary possibilities, of the choir, of everything 
that made for beauty of our services. In his sermons it was Christ 
whom he held up to us, Christ and Him crucified, the Savior of 
sinners. His written works testify to the truth of this statement. 
In his life it was plain to those who knew him that he loved Jesus. 
Hence, he was humble, not dictatorial, a faithful pastor, a true 
friend and adviser. I was privileged to work with him for eleven 
years, and I always cherish gratefully his memory; the years spent 
in working with him I must always consider the most pleasant years 
of my life. In all those years there was not a single instance where 
our relations were anything but most cordial and pleasant. This 
was due largely to the fact that for him to live was Christ, that 
Christ’s Spirit gave him such an unselfish heart that sought with 
singleness of purpose nothing but the glory of his Redeemer and 
the advancement of His kingdom.” 


Information Wanted 


We have been asked repeatedly for information on the oldest 
church building within the area served by The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod which has at one time or another been used for 
worship services. If any of our readers can supply us such data 
as: date and type of construction; exact location; years when used; 
and present use, if no longer used for church purposes, we would 
be very grateful to them. A picture or photograph would also be 
most welcome. With this information we would be able to ascer- 
tain which is the oldest church building still in existence, and 


which is the oldest still in use. A.R.S. 
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Historical Sidelights 


The following letter, dated October 14, 1946, was addressed to 
Dr. Theo. Graebner, then editor of The Lutheran Witness, and 
written by the Rev. John J. Trinklein, em. Pastor Trinklein gradu- 
ated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, in 1882 and served as 
missionary at large out of Houston, Texas, from 1882 to 1885. 
Thereafter he served Houston, Texas, 1885-89; Sioux City, Iowa, 
1889-93; and Frankenlust, Michigan, 1893 to his retirement in 1902. 
He died January 17, 1947. 

“The Witness is enjoyed by one to the full extent and made 
a ‘first’ in my reading, that means, of course, what is really in black 
and white before my vision. Nevertheless, I have a vague longing 
for incidents of days gone by which would supplement our modern 
_ way of thinking to the great benefit of all such as care to give it 
more than a mere glance, even if such incidents are somewhat lack- 
ing in gloss and shine up. 

“There is one such incident that always even to this very day 
fortified me in my missionary inclination. Pastor F. Walther of 
New Brunswick, Mo., told it to me. It occurred when [J.} F. Buen- 
ger ordained and installed him there. Pastor F. Walther was the son 
of Dr. C. F. W. Walther and Pastor F. Buenger was his uncle. 
On a Friday Buenger and the candidate, Walther, made their way 
to the designated locality. There had been no preparatory mission 
work previous to that day, no formal call, no organization of any 
description. No Lutheran service had ever been conducted there. 
The undertaking rested entirely on a letter to Buenger from a nomi- 
nal Lutheran individual who had put Buenger wise that New Bruns- 
wick harbored very hard headed Germans both Protestant and 
Catholic and would be willing to have a Lutheran pastor in their 
midst to furnish the commonwealth with the spiritual ornament of 
an ordained minister to serve at baptisms, weddings, funerals and 
the like, also to preach on Sundays. 

“Buenger, the very soul of a true missionary, took counsel with 
young Walther and made their way up the state to the small town 
that was from now on to be on the map of the young Missouri 
Synod. . 
“On Saturday morning he told Walther: ‘Now we have to go 
around and drum up a congregation for you so that I can ordain 
and install you tomorrow as their pastor.’ They both went down the 
Main Street. Buenger buttonholed every passerby that looked to 
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him like a German and remarked: ‘You are surely a German and a 
Lutheran, are you not?’ Upon an affirmative answer he introduced 
Walther with the summary information: ‘Here is your young pastor 
who will be ordained and installed tomorrow. Come by all means 
with your whole family!’ Time and place of services were duly 
indicated, also the request made to bring along as many as they 
could of their acquaintances. | 

“One he met who told him that he was a Catholic. Buenger 
laid both his hands on his shoulders commiserating by remarking: 
‘Oh you poor fellow! but, nevertheless come to services tomorrow 
and the ordination of Pastor Walther.’ After having so canvassed 
all points within reach they retired for the night to await the re- 
sults of Buenger’s improvised missionary preliminaries. At the 
appointed time a fair-sized multitude had found their way to 
‘church.’ Buenger conducted the services by singing altar service, 
reading the Sunday epistle and gospel before entering the ‘pulpit’ 
to preach. 

“After the sermon he presented Walther as their new pastor. 
Two questions he put to the assembly: First, whether they wanted 
to form a Lutheran congregation, and secondly, whether they would 
want Walther as their pastor. Both these questions were answered 
in the affirmative. So Buenger proceeded to the rite of ordination 
and installation with a good conscience. He was correct to a dot 
even if a little less formal. The good people made good their 
first and second resolution. Buenger left Walther to attend to all 
further details of organization and all other matters that are entailed 
by this step. Buenger went back to St.Louis to attend to other 
pressing business of his office as president of the Western District at 
that time one of the four districts into which the synod had divided. 
And he had his hands full as at that time the travels on mud roads 
into the rural congregations were no picnic. Assistants were few and 
far between. Buenger had an assistant, but sometimes he would 
complain about a headache, a consequence of a light sunstroke on 
Saturday and Buenger had to step in anyway. Work was the pass- 
word of these sturdy Lutheran pioneers. 

“Pastor F. Walther never left New Brunswick, but spent his 
whole lifetime there, a rare occurrence. There were vety few that 
could point at a life-tenure in their first and only charge. 

“At the Synod in 1899 I met Walther the first and only time 
and I owe this narrative to him. I requested him there and then to 
publish the facts for the benefit of all missionaries and Christians 
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but to no avail. It therefore devolves upon me at this late hour to 
publish it if suitable to the editors of the Witness. Of course this’ 
letter is not suitable for publication, but a condensed report could be 
made available. 
“Leaving it entirely to your discretion, I remain 
“Yours in Christ, 
(signed) “John J. Trinklein, P. emer.” 


Book Review 


Early Michigan Settlements. Vol. Il. By Florer, W. W. Lithographed by 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1952. 100 pages, 
10% X7¥% inches, paper bound. $1.50. 

Dr. Florer, an authority on German settlements in Michigan, has added 
another monograph to the many he has written on the above area. Vol. II 
of Early Michigan Settlements brings additional source material to the inter- 
ested reader. The first chapter consists of supplementary and introductory 
material on the village of Frankenmuth, while the body of the volume brings 
reproductions of original documents and accounts. Included are the Consti- 
tution and a few pages of the Church Book of St. Lorenz Congregation 
of Frankenmuth, representative pages from Wm. Loehe’s Kirchliche Mit- 
theilungen, a civil War draft list from the area, the contract for building 
a bridge across the Cass River, the political platform of the Democratic and 
Republican parties in the national election of 1864, and reproductions of the 
minutes of the congregations in Saginaw and Frankenhilf, Mich. 

All these items are extremely valuable to the student of Michigan Lu- 
theranism, especially since the orginals are rapidly deteriorating. Dr. Florer 
has done a particular service to scholarship by presenting these documents in 
their original form and size. This made it impossible to produce Volume Il 
in the same format as Volume I, which appeared in 1941. The casual reader 
perhaps would prefer to see an English translation of the documents on 
opposite pages. Minor typographical errors such as “Im Unwald’’ in the 
footnote on page six can be corrected in subsequent editions. 

The student of the Lutheran Church will find the little volume an 
indispensable key to Michigan Lutheranism, and his research will cause him 
to refer to it repeatedly. A. R. S&S. 


